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s‘aircase, to bid her welcome. She attempted 
t> kneel and kiss his hand, but he hastened to 
raise her up, and, after embracing her, conduct- 
ed her into the saloon of the throne, where he 
presented her to his assembled family as their 
sister aud daughter. She was immediately sur- 
rounded, caressed, aud treated from that mo- 
ment as a sister of the Emperor. 

Such wéte the opening scenes in the wedded 
life of Catherine of Wurtemberg. Need it be 
added, that her after path was one beset with 
thorns rather than strewed with flowers? Forced 
to bestow her hand upon a man from whom she 
instindtively shrank, as being, in her opinion, 
already espoused to another, the unhappy Queen 
of Westphalia had not even the poor satisfac- 
tion of being rental with respect by her royal 
husband. Many were the humiliations which 
she suff+red at the Court of Cassel, and she bore 
them ail in silence. Faithfully did she strive to 
fuifil the onerous duties of her position, and 
never was a single murmur suffered to escape 
her lips. The only happy. moments of her 
crowned life were those in which she clasped 
her infants to her arms; although, perhaps, the 
name of Napoleon, which had been bestowed 
upon her son, often brought a pang to her heart, 
as reminding her of him through whose insa- 
tiable ambition a hopeless blight had fallen upon 
ker opening life. 

Time passed on. The eventful years of 
1814—15 elapsed. Napoleon had fallen, and 
those modern dynasties, which had flourished 
in the sunshine of his power, were withering 
away beneath the shadow of “the Holy Alli- 
ance.” The Queen of Westphalia had taken 
refuge, with her children, beneath her father’s 
roof. Jerome had joined his brother Napoleon 
in Paris, on his return from Elba, and had car- 
ried with him thither all the baubles of royalty, 
in the hope that, at no distant day, he might 
once more appear in public with these insignia 
of power. In this expectation, however, he was 
quickly disappointed, and, on the evacuation 
of Paris, he retired, with the army, beyond the 
Loire. His situaticn being now a very preca- 
rious one, he gladly accepted a refuge in the 
Chateau of Douy, where, under the assumed 
name of Garrier, he was hospitably entertained 
by M. Ouvrard, the eminent financier. Owing 
to the frequent presence of military men, who 
were quartered in the chateau, Jerome was 
obliged to remain secluded in his own apart- 
ments. 

One day, in a moment of ennni, the ex-mon- 
arch opened a trunk, took out bis royal robes of 
state, together with the many brilliant orders 
which had been bestowed upon him in his hap- 
pier days, and clothed himeelf in all the mag- 
nificence of royalty. Just as his splendid toilet 
was completed, the door of his apartment open- 
ed, and M Oavrardentered. The discreet finan- 
cier was astonished at such an act of imprudence 
on the part of his guest, and fearing that a rep- 
etition of his folly might betray his secret to 
the whole household, and thus involve the fam- 
ily in political danger, he counselled. Jerome 
no longer to delay his escape out of France. 
On the following morning, before daylight, the 
deposed king was on his way to the Eastern 
frontier, whence he hastened to Stuttgart, and, 
entering in secret his father-in-law’s palace, 
besovght his wife to procure for him a wel- 
come in the home of her childhood and her 
youth. The Princess, mindful only of her hus- 
band’s forlorn position, welcomed him heartily 
to her apartments. The news of his arrival, 
however, quickly reached the ears of the King 
of Wurtemberg, whose political position made 
him shrink from communication with any of 
the Bonaparte family. 

On the following morning, therefore, he sig- 
nified his pleasure to the ex-Queen, that her 
hosband must forthwith quit his palace, as he 
could not harbor beneath his roof one of a pro 
scribed and outlawed family, pointing out to 
her at the same time the example of Maris 
Louisa, who had consented to & separation from 
her husband. He also expressed his desire 
for an interview with his daughter, that she 
might learn his wishes more emphatically from 
his own royal lips. The Princess Royal imme- 
diately addressed to her parent a reply, which 
merits & place in the annals of all those na- 
tions where women are counted worthy of honor 
as well as of love. It was in the followiog 
terms 


“Sire: Your majesty has summoned me 
this morning to your preaence. For the first 


time in my life, I have denied myself the pleas- 1 


ure of obeying your commands. Knowing the 
subject of the interview, fearing that my mind 
was not sufliciently collected to speak of it, I 
venture here to unfold the motives of my con- 
duct, and to make an appeal to your paternal 
affection, Your majesty has been rightly in- 
formed ; yes, sire, Prince Jerome, your son-in- 
law, my husbacd, and the father of my chil 

dren, is with me. I received him from your 
hands at @ time when his family reigned su. 
preme over many kingdoms, and when his own 
brow was encircled with a crown. The bonde 
impoged at first by policy have since then been 
strengthened and confirmed by the feelings of 
my own heart; and he is far dearer to me now, 
in the hour of his adversity, than ever he was 
in the time of power and prosperity. 

‘“‘ Marriage and nature impose duties which 
cannot be affected by the vicissitudes of fortune. 
I know these important duties, and I desire to 
fulfil them. I was once a Queen, and I am 
still a wife and mother. Although raised by 
fortune above other men, we are often only the 
more to be pitied. A will at variance with our 
own may influence our destiny, but there its 
power ceases, for it can by no means affect the 
obligations which Divine Providence has im- 
posed upon us. The husband who was given 
to me by God and by yourself—the child whom 
I have borne in my bosom—these are now a 
part of my very existence. With this husband, 
I shared a throne; with him, will I share exile 
and misfortune. Violence alone can separate 
me from him. But oh! my father, my sove- 
reign! J know your heart—your justice and 
the rectitude of your principles; I know what 


thoee principles have ever been on the subject 
of domestic duties. I donot ask your majesty, 
out of affection toward me, to make any change 
in the line of conduct which has been adopted 
in conformity with the determination of the 
most mighty sovereign of Europe; I only crave 
your permissicn that my husband and I may 


remain near your person, 


‘But oh! my father, my sovereign! if this 
boon is denied us, let us at least be assured of 
your favor and kindness before we set out for 
a strange land. Without some proof of your 
paternal love, I can scarcely find courage to 
appear in your presence. If we must depart 
at once, let us bear with us at least the assu- 
rance of your affection as well as the hope of 
your protection in happier times. Our mis- 
fortunes will surely one day have an end. Eu- 
rope will not always command our humiliation; 
it will not always delight in degrading princes 
who have been recognised by former treaties, 
and who are allied to the most ancient and 
most illustrious houses in Europe. Is not their 
blood mingled with our own? Pardon me, 
my father and my sovereign, for having thus 
expressed myself, and deign to let me know 
that this letter has not been received with dis. 


pleasure. Believe me, &c., Catnerine.” 


This touching and noble appeal could scarce- 
ly fail to melt the heart of a father; but politi- 
cal motives were at that critical period far more 
powerful in the breast of monarchs than the 
gentler voice of domestic affection. The Prin- 
cess of Wurtemberg, together with her husband 
and son, were obliged to quit that Fatherland 
to which she was so tenderly attached. They 
took refuge in the Papal States, where they 
lived for many years, under the name of the 
Duke and Dachess of Montfort. They chose 
a country habitation named Casino Azzolino, 
near the river Trento, which forms a limit be 
tween the Roman and Neapolitan States. Even 
here, however, they could not escape the hu- 
miliations which were at this time the portion of 
the Bovaparte family. They were prohibited 
by the King of Naples from entering his domin- 
ions, and so rigidly were his commands enforc- 
ed, that the Countess Conurata, a niece of 
Jerome’s, having ventured one day, in a girlish 
freak, to cross the Fiume Trento for the sake 
of enjoying a ride in the Neapolitan territories, 

she narrowly escaped being seized by the Nea- 
politan soldiers, who were piaced there to guard 
the bridge. The young and ardent countess 
wa3 exceedingly indiguant at this curtailment 


of her liberty. 


“ Napoleon’s niece,” exclaimed she, dwelling 
emphatically upon this word—“ Napoleon’s 
niece is not made to have her walks dictated 
to her; she is not a vassal of any sovereign! ” 

The Duke and Duchess of Montfort bad all 
the difficulty in the world to calm her anger, 
and to prove to her the necessity of submitting 
to the ungenerous restriction imposed by the 
King of Naples. As for Catherine of Wurtem- 
en tenor of her way, 
of duty and affection 


berg, she pursned the ey 
treading in the eame path 


existence. We know not what were her father’s 
feelings on hearing that she had died in the 
land of her exile. But whatever they were, the 
memory of Catherine of Wurtemberg is atill 
fresh in many hearts; and although she did 
not live to witness the realization of the hope 
expressed in her letter, yet to her children has 
it been given to enjoy the blessing of restora- 
tion to their country, and also to share in those 
Imperial honors which have once again become 
the portion of Napoleon’s family. Perhaps we 
need scarcely add, that Prince Napoleon and 
Princess Mathilde are the sole descendanis of 
this noble-minded woman. No higher honor 
could be sought for or desired than to.be the 
children of such a mother. 











moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
itreet. 


President Buchanan to a memorial signed by 
several distinguished citizens of Connecticut. 
We do not propose at this time to review this 
singular document, but will only allude to two 
or three of its prominent features, hoping to 
recur to the subject hereafter. 


ted States should turn aside from his duties to 
answer any private memorial, and it is impos- 
sible to resist the conviction that the opportuni- 
ty was chosen to set the Administration right 
with the discontented South. But this isa mat- 
ter of no moment—a question of taste. 


ous, and worthy of imitation by his organs in 
Washington, one of which speaks of the memo- 
rialists as “impertinent intermeddlers, 
another as “fanatic clergymen.” It is strange 
that the Chief Magistrate of this nation should 
be startled out of his propriety by a set of “im- 
pertinent intermeddlers.”’ 


its statements are surprising. The coolness 
with which Mr. Buchanan ignores the fact 
stated by the memorialists, that the people of 
Kansas never passed the laws enforced upop 
them —the readiness with which he charges 
upon the Free State men conduct demanding 
the interference of the U. S. troops—the bold- 
ness with which he declares Slavery to exist in 
Kansas at the present time, and also states as 
& fact that the residents of Kansas have had a 
fair election, and are to have another this fall, 
are astounding. Mr. Buchanan blinks the issues 
presented to him by the memorialists, or denies 
their statements. It is inconceivable to us how 
the President can have been led to imagine 
that the people of Kansas have yet been allow- 
ed to hold a fair election. The facts proving 
the contrary are known the world over, are in- 
controvertible, and cannot be gaingayed by the 
Administration. All that the Free State men 
ask to-day is an opportunity to vote themselves 
a Constitution. They are anxicus that the ma- 
jority shou!d rule. Will the President grant 
them this privilege? Will the President deny 
that the citizens of Kansas have suffered the 
most cruel indignities from the Border Ruf- 
fians? that these outside ruffians passed the 
Kansas Territorial laws? and that the U. 8. 
troops looked quietly upon their outrages? We 
think not. 


of the free States believe that the recent appor. 
tionment in Kansas is fair? that Judge Cato’s 


decision was just? and that there is not a man- 
ifest attempt upon the part of the Government 
to aid the Pro-Slavery party in fastening a Pro 
Slavery Constitution upon Kansas? These 
are the points which eannot be slurred over, 
and which are vital ones, in the opinion of a 
vast majority of the people of the free States. 





tration to show the people of this country that 
it desires justice to be done in Kansas. Let it 


the residents of Kansas upon the first day of 


tionment be exactly according to population, and 
we guarantee satisfaction upon the part of the 
Free State men. Has the Administration done 
this? Will itdoit? No. Surrounded with diffi- 
culties in attempting to enforce laws never ap- 
proved by a majority of the people of Kansas— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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s@> The office of the National Era is re- 





THE PRESIDENT UPON THE KANSA 
QUESTION, 


We publish in our news columns the reply of 


It is surprising that tho President of the Unui- 


The style of the President’s reply is courte- 


” and 


The style of the reply is unobjectionable, but 


Can the President hope to make.the people 


There is an easy way open for the Adminis- 


use all its influence and power to gecure Zo all 


July last an opportunity to vote for a new Leg- 
islature and for a Constitution. Let the appor- 


with their Southern supporters crying fiercely for 
injustice, and threatening open war unless their 
demands are acceded to—the Administration 
finds itself in a helpless predicament, and 
swings round to the side of those States which 
brought it into power. This is natural enough ; 
we only complain that it should make incorrect 
statements @n its defence, and claim that its 
course has been prompted by a desire to act 
impartially with the citizens of Kansas, 





MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


Governor Gardaer, of Massachusetts, has re- 
cently made a speech to the citizens of Dor- 
chester, and we gather from it that he intends 
to run against Mr. Banks for the office of Gov- 
ernor for the year 1858. He expressed no 
personal enmity to Mr. Banks in his speech, 
but felt it to be his duty to oppose his election. 
The principal reason which he gave was, that 
Mr. Banks does not come out unequivocally in 
favor of pure and unadulterated Americanism. 
The Governor also informed his audience that 
he has no desire for a contmuation in office, 
and that he accepted an election last year more 
as a matter of duty than pleasure. We pre- 
sume that he can be persuaded this year to 
overlook his personal pleasure, and stand a 
contest with Mr. Banks. If he does, we may 
naturally look for a hearty union of all the 
Anti-Slavery men in Massachusetts upon Mr. 
Banks, which will insure his election. If they 
they do not so unite, Governor Gardner will 
triumph, and a singular triumph it will be; for 
he cannot hope for a re-election with only 
Know Nothing votes. He must and will re- 
ceive the votes of thousands of straight Whigs, 
orthodox Democrats, and conservatives gen- 


in a political campaign. 





roe; two companies of the 2d artillery, 
Fort Snelling ; one light battery company, 


upwards of two thousand men, 


Silliman, to enforce order in Kansas. 








until deaih closed the earthly portion of her 


erally. It is not impossible that he may get a 
part of the foreign vote in such a contest—so 
blind and inconsistent are men, when excited 


Reaby For THE Exection.—It is stated that 
the following troops have been ordered to Kan- 
sas: Ten companies of the lst cavalry, under 
command of Colonel Sumner and Lieutenant 
Colonel Johnson; seven companies of the 6th 
infantry, under the same command; ten com. 
panies of the 4th artillery, from Florida; two 
companies of the 2d artillery, from Fort Mon: 


from 


: from 
Fort McHenry; which, if the average strength 


of the companies be sixty, will give a force of 
at Gen. Harney 
will remain in command of Kansas. Colonel 
Albert S. Johnson, late from Texas, has been 
assigned to the command of the troops to Utah. 
Thus it will be seen that the President is ready 
to fulfil the promise, in his reply to Professor 


The Vermont election has resulted as it al- 


THE EMANCIPATION CONVENTION. 
This body met, according to a call which 


was published in this journal, in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the 25th day of August 
last. 


The Rev. E. P. Ellict, of Indiana, was tem- 


porarily called to the chair, and the Rev. C. W. 
Denison was appointed Secretary. Mr. Burritt 
read extracts from a wide correspondence which 
he has held with different individuals, in all 
parts of the country, respecting the Convention. 
Mr. B. said that he had passed through most of 
the free and many of the slave States, and 
found, to his astonishment, that a generous 
feeling favorable to emancipation was preva- 
lent everywhere. This feeling did not embrace 
any one political party or religious creed. He 
found it to be almost universal. Men of the 
three great political parties were alive to the in- 
teresta of emancipation. For himself, he utter- 
ly detested the name of “Mason and Dixon’s 
line.” That line must be erased from the face 
of the conntry, and thus leave both sections of 
the Union to meet upon one brotherly basis— 
a common interest. The call asked the co-op- 
eration of the people of the South. He was 
glad to see this feature. Even if it was not 
necessary to the carrying out of their present 
work, it at least had a tendency to allay the ill 
feeling at present apparent among the two dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. 


Gerrit Smith said that it was not a question 


whether a man could conscientiously sign the 
eall_that act was persunal to himself, and not 


a subject for discussion here. The call was in- 
tended for the people of the North who were 
willing to remunerate their brethren of the South 
for the loss they would sustain in manumitting 
their slaves. The holder of the slave had a 
moral right to their contributions in compen- 
sation for such loss, for they had in effect ap- 
proved his right to hold the slaves. If, by any 
act of theirs, they had induced their neighbors 
to do evil, it was their duty to share the loss 
sustained by quitting that evil. 


After much discussion, standing committees 


were appointed. 


On the morning of the second day, the fol- 


lowing preamble and resolution were reported 
to the Convention : 


‘‘ Whereas, in consideration of those moral, 


political, and commercial relationships by 
which (in times past) the free States have di- 
rectly or indirectly contributed to the sanction 
and sustenance of Slavery, and of the magni- 
tude of the difficulties involved in its extinction, 
and also the immeasurable advantages which 
would accrue to every section from its removal ; 
therefore, . 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 


vention, it is highly desirable that that the peo- 
ple of the North should unite in a generous 
and brotherly spirit with the. people cf the 
South, and share liberally with them in the 
expense of putting an end to so great a _politi- 
cal and moral evil as American Slavery.” 


Lengthened discussion followed, and other 


resolutions were offered. Mr. Burritt and Mr. 
Smith spoke at length. 


In the evening, Mr. Denison addressed the Con- 


vevtion. He detailed his personal knowledge of 
emancipation in the West Indies. He said it was 
a mistaken notion thatthe blacks in those islands 
were worse off than during the days of Slavery. 
The slaveholder there was of the opinion that 
all parties were benefitted, and would not con- 
sent to a return to the Siavery system again. 
There was never an instance when the negro 
was Offered fair wages, that he would not work. 
Thriving towns had grown up; & more improved 
state of morals prevailed; there is a greater 
amount of labor performed, more sugar manu- 
factured; churches, schools, and colleges, are 
established ; and peace and happiness prevails. 
Their churches are built upon a scale of grand- 
uer that would be astonishing to many. Ma- 
hogany finish, splendid organs, a fifteen hun- 
dred dollar clergyman, and other appliances 
like white folks. Mr. D. was of the opinion 
that compensated emancipation was perfectly 
practicable, and productive of incalculable ben- 
efit, to all parties interested. 


Gerrit Smith delivered an eloquent address 
upon the objects of the Convention, favoring 
the plan of compensation. 

During the third and last day of the Conven- 
tion, the discussions were of a practical nature. 
The price to be paid for the slaves to be freed 
was fixed at $250; but some thought this too 
high a figure, and a reduction was made. This 
was, of course, a matter of speculation; the 
Convention could not fix the terms of a com- 
promise with the South, the South being ab- 
sent. It seems to be generally agreed that the 
proceeds of the public lands and the surplus 
revenue of the country should be employed to 
remunerate the slaveholders for the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves. 

Mr. Smith was of the opinion that, when one 
tate began to give up the institution, it would 
be the end of Slavery; one after another would 


rosity of those immediately interested. 


South to treat with the Compensationists. 


compensation. 


adopt. 





ways doos—in the triumph of Republicanism, 








Even the Intelligencer, of this city, 
looks with disfavor upon the whole movement. 
Before adjourning, the Convention appointed 
the officers of a ‘‘ National Compensation So- 
ciety,” the first meeting of which is to be held 
next May in New York. 


COURTESY TO POLITICAL OPPONENTS, 


The American political press has no envia- 
ble reputation abroad, and in some parts of this 
country it does not hold a very dignified posi- 
tion in the public estimation. It is not that 
journalism in this country is lacking in talent, 
in graphic force, or in influence. Nowhere are 
newspapers more readable, nowhere, we think, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, is more tal- 
ent displayed in journalism than upon some of 
But there is a lack of 
courtesy among the newspapers of this country. 
This is more especially true of the political 
journals, which are often made the vehicles ofa 
coarse personality, not only disgusting to oppo- 
nents, but to friends, and injurious to the cause 
identified with the journal deficient in polite- 
It is a well known fact, that many jour- 
nalists in their columns deny the claim of a 
political opponent to the courtesy which would 
readily be accorded him in the street, in the 
parlor, or even at the political meeting. We 
think this is a mistake. 
must be told—but it must be done with courte- 
sy, and with a constant endeavor not to impugn 
motives, where it is consistent with justice. The 
utmost charity, 1t seems to us, should be exer- 
cised, when an opponent’s motives are canvass- 
ed, if they are ever to be made the subject of a 
discussion. But this rule is violated by a large 
class of journals, with more or less frequency. 

We were led to these remarks by noticing 
the general tone of nearly all the Southern 
journals, and some of the more ultra Pro Slave- 
ry Northern journals, when discussing Slavery 
or the Anti-Slavery men of the North. These 
journals never allow for a moment that their 
opponents are gentlemen, that they may be 
honest, or that they deserve a particle of 
courtesy. The journals to which we allude are 
not unknown, uniafluential, and published in a 
They are the leaders of the great 
South; they are rich, powerfu!, and can afford 
to be generous. They are edited often by men 
of fine talents, and who are able to appreciate 
an argument, and to know a gentleman when 
they meet him. These journals are, some of 
them, published in the great cities of the South, 
(as well as North,) and in the capital of the 


our first-class papers. 


Truth is to be told— 


What is the treatment these journals bestow 
upon their political opponents—the Republi- 
cans and the Anti-Slavery people of the North? 
The former are always Black Republicans, are 
dishonest, having the nation’s ruin at heart, or 
they are mad. The latter, the old-fashioned An- 
ti-Slavery people, are lunatics and knaves, are 
unfit to associate with decent men and women 
in good society; and, if caught in the slave 
States, worthy of the gallows, or the milder pun- 
ishment of tar and feathers. We appeal to any 
one who has read the leading Southern jour- 
nals, if this is not a fair idea of their general 
tone, when discussing the Republicans, or the 
Anti-Slavery population of the North. 

The Republican party is a great party in 
this country. It holds in its ranks many of the 
finest scholars, the noblest orators, the most 
devout divines, the most popular poets and 


authors of the land. It reckons among its 





Free State pariy, we epeak not only its senti- 
ments, but indicate and foreshadow its resolu- 
tion.” 


= 





JOHN MITCHELL ON PRODUCTION. 


The institution of Negro Slavery has a most 
enthusiastic advocate in John Mitchell, a gen- 

tleman principally known to the world from his 

abortive attempt to give freedom to the op- , 
pressed people of Ireland. Strange as the | 
above sentence may sound, it is true, unless | 
the last clause of it bedeceptive. For it is pos- | 
sible that Mr. Mitchell never intended, if a 
had succeeded in throwing off the English yoke, | 
to better the condition of the laborers of poor | 
Ireland. For the sake of consistency, let us | 
suppose that he did not. 

Mr. Mitchell has published two long letters | 
jn the Irish News, giving his impressions of 
Slavery. He is in love with human slavery— | 
in love with the South. We shall not quarrel 
with him for his preferences, nor attempt to ex- 
pose his inconsistency, but only quote a singu- | 
lar paragraph from one of his letters. It is as | 
follows : 

“ Another grand element of security at the 

Sonth is, that what these States supply, all the 

world wants! and nowhere else can the world 

get it so good, so cheap, and in such quantity. 

The matter is different in the North. Human 

food can be raised everywhere. * * * The 

manufactures of the North can be carried on 

quite as well anywhere else. Cotton, if you 

can only get it, may be spun or woven in any 

climate. Anybody, anywhere, can manufacture 

iron castings, railroad carriages, patent medi- 

Cines, wooden nutmogs. But the South, besides 

producing more than she wants of corn and 

cattle, and all sorts of food, (for even South 

Carolina now exports wheat,) holds in her 

hands almost a monopoly of one necessary of 

human life fer all the world.” 

According to this novel and brilliant view of 
the science of production, the prosperity of the 

most civilized States of the world resta upon a 

dangerous foundation. 

England and France, countries which pro- 

duce principally food and manufactures, are in 

constant danger of ruin. The free States, 

which do not raise cotton, for that reason are 

not so sure of prosperity as the South! But is 

Mr. Mitchell correct in his statement? Can 

“iron castings, railroad carriages,” &c., &c. be 

manufactured by “anybody, anywhere?” If 
they can be, they ave not, They are not in the 

slave States. So then, it seems, this fancied 

independence of the South is a delusion. The 

South raises cotton, but cannot manufacture tt. 

She does not even manufacture the very hoes 
with which her cotton is cultivated. The matter 
resolves itself into something like the following 

statement: The South raises a great staple, 
wanted everywhere and by everybody, but she 
does not manufacture at all, and is entirely de- 
pendent upon others for her tools, her clothes, 

her books, and for a thousand things which we 
have no space to mention. Is she at all inde- 

pendent of the outside world, then? Could not 
the North dispense with cotton easier than she 
with manufactured articles ? 

Again: The slave States are constantly wear- 
ing out their cotton lands. Where are the new 
ones to ceme from? Slavery exhausts the soil 
rapidly ; is it certain that fresh lands will al- 
ways be found? Is here not a fact injurious 
to the security of Southern property? It is also 
well known that the cotton crop in the Ameri. 
can States is a very uncertain crop, and exceed- 
ingly liable to damage by early frost; is this 
crop, then, “the grand element of security to 
the South?” 








hosts, judges, (of the Supreme and of the State 
Courts,) distinguished lawyers, and men of po- 
sition and wealth. So that, judging it after 
the manner of men of the world, it is not a con- 
Why, then, should not its 
members be treated as if they were possibly 
gentlemen, however mista‘en in their opinions ? 
Is anything to be gained by stigmatizing the 
members of such a party—the only living op- 
position party to the Administration—as knaves 
and disunionists? Cannot the leading journals 
of the Administration afford to sat an excel- 
lent example to its followers, by treating its po- 
litical opponents with courtesy ? 


temptible party. 


It is by no means because there are talented 
or distinguished men in the Republican party, 
or among the Anti-Slavery people of the North, 
that we claim this courtesy; it is simply because 
Were they without position, 
without talent, with nothing but honesty of mo- 
tive, no political party could, with any degree 
of decency, refuse to acknowledge them as up- 
right, though mistaken, men. Acts may be 
characterized, if of a certain nature, with sever- 
A man unquestionably guilty of certain 
acts is justifiably condemned; but a political 
journal advocating one set of views has cer- 
tainly no right to characterize the members of 
another great party as dishonest and vile. This 
is the essence of blackguardism. And it is 
this habit, into which certain journals have fall- 
en, which has sunk the reputation of Ameri- 


fall into the messure, and the whole thing can journalism at home and abroad 


would be blotted out of existence at once. Kan- 
sas would never hold a slave in that event, and 
all the Southwest would yield from the force of 
pecuniary advantage. He thought the uniform 
plan the better, stipulating the price by State 
enactment, and the North pay that price, leav- 
ing the balance to be made up by the slavehold- 
ing States. And, said he, in response to the 
advanced doctrine of compensating the slave, 
this matter should be left entirely to the gene- 





MORE RUFFIANISM IN KANSAS, 


We learn from the Leavenworth Times that 
there has been another exhibition of the Bor- 
der Ruffian spirit in Kansas, 
Convention was held in Atchison on the 22d, for 
the purpose of electing delegates to the Grass- 
hopper Falls Convention, and Colonel Lane was | ciple for any political party always to secure 
The Pro- | the services of honest, uncorruptible, and pa- 


A Free State 


invited to address the Convention. 
Slavery people of Atchison and the Missouri 
border were determined to prevent his appear- 
ance in Atchison; and so powerful were they 
in numbers, and so fierce in their purpose, 
that, to save a bloody collision, it was thought | subject of reproach and discredit to the party 
best for Colonel Lane to refrain from entering | which intrusts them with office. But the der- 
the place. Thus, ruffianism triumphed. 

The Times remarks upon this occurrence : 
“Two important facts are established by this | proud position of the Southern State Rights 


Atchison difficulty. 
“1, That the day of Missouri invasions is | duct of Robert J. Walker. When his policy 


Mr. Smith, we see, did not overlook one im- 
portant fact to which we have heretofore allu- 
ded in the Hra, viz: the indisposition of the 


Mr. Smith said, if the South did not act in a 
friendly manner in regard to the proceedings 
of this Convention, he was at a loss to know 
what further action to take. He said that this 
measure had been published far and wide—the 
South was fully posted upon the contemplated 
proceedings—but he had yet to learn the name 
of a single newspaper among them that favored 
the movement. They were cold and sullen, 
suspicious and unfriendly, on the subject. He 
had hoped that this Convention would be well 
supplied with men from the South; but the 
South had not evinced a desire to act with 
them, and he feared that he could look for no 
friendly action on their behalf. He said that 
some people of the South declared themselves 
so wedded to the institution, that they do not 
wish to abandon it upon any consideration or 


Mr. Burritt was more hopeful—he knew not 
upon what principle Mr. Smith judged that it 
would be rejected. He had no reason for so 
prejudging ; it was right that they should make 
overtures to the South, which was the party 
holding this property. It would not be proper 
in them to rush to this Convention, in order to 
say, “ What will you give?” and for the Con- 
vention to say, “ What will you take?” It was 
a mistake for Mr. Smith to say that no one of 
the South had responded to their call. Dela- 
ware was with them, and a great majority of 
the business men of Wilmington had signed the 
cali. Let them first try and see if they were 
to be repulsed, before they launched into de- 
nunciations. They ought at least to presume 
that their overtures will be received with prop- 
er courtesy. If they were rejected, then they 
would have new food for reflection. If rejected 
in scorn and derision, thea truly they would be 
at a loss to know what further measure to 


Better, 


and be protected in that liberty. 
to which that band of Free State men were sub- 
jected were given to the Free State party, and | be quickly done. It will probably be submitted 
the blow struck at Colonel Lane struck at every | to the people on the day that a Legislature is 
freeman in our midst. It remains, then, for the | elected; and the chances are that the Constitu- 
Free State party to resent these high-handed | ion will be in Washington, with a member of 
insults, and vindicate our down-trodden rights. | Congress and two Senators to back it, by the 
Nor shall we rest content till Lane has spoken | firat of December. 

in Atchison, and a Free State Convention has “Ti is supposed that the Constitution, like 
been allowed to meet and deliberate, without | those of New York and Pennsylvania, will be 
interference from home or abroad. Unless we | silent as to Slavery. 

greatly mistake the temper and spirit of the! “This programme will prevent an attack on 


So far as we can judge from an extended 
list of Southern exchanges, Mr, Smith was 





Mr. Mitchell entirely overlooks the fact that 
experiments are making, in many parts of the 
world, to grow cotton. It is not at all improb- 
able that some of these may succeed; and if so, 
where would the cotton-growing States be left, 
resting securely and entirely upon that one 
staple, and with chattel slavery at the bottom of 
that ? 

The truth cf the matter is, that the slave 
States are less prosperous than the free; that 
property in them does not rest upon & secure 
foundation. With Freedom, the exclusive cul- 
ture of a great staple would unquestionably 
give an advantage over other States; for with 
Freedom, other interests would not be neglect- 
ed, the soil would not be ruined, and in case of 
successful competition in the culture of the 
staple, ruin would not necessarily follow, for 
other crops would easily and quickly be grown; 
the free State would not be entirely dependent 
upon outsiders for its manufactured goods, and 
its people would thus escape bankruptcy. 
Freedom sharpens the wit, fosters invention, 
gives versatility to the mind. With it, no State 
will rest content to grow only cotton; and even 
if it did, it would escape destruction, if compe- 
tition came, by a resort to the growth of other 
crops, and by the use of an economy and in- 
dustry which are incompatible with human sla- 
very in any shape whatever. 


THE SOUTH SATISFIED. 


The ultra Pro-Slavery journals in the South 
are growing better-natured as the recent devel- 
opments in Kansasreach them. The Adminis- 
tration has gained strength in the slave States 
with great rapidity, during the last four weeks. 
The Richmond South, under the caption of 
“ Backing Down,” writes as follows : 


“ However pure its organization, or sound 
and unexceptionable its principles, it is impos- 


triotic agents. There are traitors, mercena 
ries, and selfish demagogues, in every political 
camp, who often manage by cunning and de 
ception to spiralize their way into public confi 
dence, and whose delinquencies are made the 


elictions of its agents cannot be justly visited 
upon the party which is prompt to reprove and 
to repudiate their obnoxious acts. Such is the 
Democracy, in reference to the infamous con- 


was first promulgated, without hesitation they 


“9. That there is still one place in Kansas | condemned his unwarrantable interference, de- 
where free speech is forcibly denied. : ‘ 

“ Now, we are as strongly desirous of peace | know whether his course was sustained and ap- 
and repose as any one can be. None would | proved by the Administration. They did not 
deprecate a renewal of hloody strife more than ) é n - 
Our exertions are always, and ever have | conduct. Taking his own plain and unmis- 
been, thrown in this behalf. But our manhood | takable declarations as the best evidence of 
revolta at the idea of tamely submitting to open | his treachery, they boldly and promptly ar- 
insult, or an infringement of those rights which ; : 
we hold to be inviolable and sacred. Knowing | renounced all responsibility for his acts. Their 
well how essential it is to the peace and pros , 
perity of Kansas that the hatchet should be for- | produced a marked effect. The latest intelli- 
ever buried, and that we should look to the bal- | gence from Kansas assures us that Governor 
lot-box for a peaceful arbitrament of the vexed | Walker is beginning to recede from the posi: 
questions here at issue, we yet have not been | tions he first assumed. He has been driven 
schooled in that Utopian belief which teaches | from them by the storm of Southern indigna- 
quiet submission to oppression and tyranny. 

“We see at Atchison a successful attempt, 
made by invaders, to prevent a number of citi- knowledge that they have done injustice to Gov. 
zens from meeting in Convention, and wesee a 
fatal blow struck at freedom of speech. Now, : , bat : 
then, it behooves us—nay, it is our imperative | tration, but still attacks with violence its ap- 
duty—to vindicate these inalienable rights, or | pointee. 
forfeit our claim to the title of men. 
far better, that we should be the serfs of some 
Imperial Czar, than that we should truckle | delphia Press, that a new plan for the pacifica- 
basely to usurpation, or complacently look 
upon the violation of principle and right. It is 
a matter of little import whether Jim Lane 
speak in Atchison or not; but it is a matter of columns of the Press: 
vital interest to every citizen of Kansas, whether 
he shall not have the hberty of speaking there, | fair election for delegates to the September 
The insults | Convention in Kansas increases. 


nounced him as a traitor, and demanded to 


wait to see who applauded or who censured his 


raigned him for having violated his trusts, and 


stern and indignant condemnation has already 


tion.” 
Other Southern journals go so far as to ac- 


Walker—the “ South” defends the Adminis- 





A New Prian.—We gather from the Phila- 


tion of Kansas is in contemplation. The fol- 
lowing “important dispatch” appears in the 


“ Washington, Aug. 28.—The progpect of a 


“The work of the Convention will, it is said, 








Governor Walker’s nomination in the Senate. 
He can resign, and may come as a Senator 
from the new State. 

“ Rest aesured, there is some hope that this 
plan will be carried oat.’’ 

If such a Constitution ia really submitted “do 
the people” of Kansas, we presume no one will 
make any objections to “ the work of the Con- 
vention.” But if it is not referred to them, or 
only to a part of them, it will justly excite the 
indignation of the freemen of the North. 


THE CROPS, 


The season is so far advanced that 9 fair es- 

timate can be made of the probable harvest of 
this year. So far as we can judge, taking the 
country at large, this is one of the most pro- 
‘ductive of years— perhaps the most so for 4 
quarter of a century. “Lhe cfops are all fair, 
aud the majority are very large. The wheat 
crop has been a bountiful one, the grass crop a 
@ great one; sugar cane has prospered, and 
double the usual amount of maple sugar has 
been made, so that sugars must come down. 
The corn crop promises well, and, unless too 
early frosts hurt it, it will surpass that of years 
past—so that the nation may rejoice over an 
abandant supply of the fruits of the earth. 
We notice that a commercial journal argues, 
that because there is an ample harvest abroad 
as well as at home this year, that financial 
troubles may be the result. We do not believe 
in such political economy. A great harvest 
makes the nation the richer, whatever may be 
the rate of exchange with London. It gives 
comfort and happiness to the nation, by giving 
the laboring man gocd cheer, and lightening 
his daily labors. It is not money slone that 
cotistitutes wealth, as some stock-dealers would 
fain believe. 


COLONIAL REPRESENTATION IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


We alluded, a few weeks since, to the fact 
that the question of Colonial representation in 
Parliament is exciting considerable attention 
and discussion among our Canadiau neighbors. 
The Anglo Saxon, one of the ablest Eugiish 
and Colonial journals in America—Enaglish and 
Colonial because it is in the interests of Cana- 
da and the mother country—the Anglo Saxon, 
speaking for the colonists, makes a proposition. 
It is subjoined : 

“We propose that the colonies shall elect, 
in such form as shall hereafter be pointed out, 
and send to the Imperial Parliament, twenty- 
five members, in the following proportions to 
each Colony: 

“ Canada, ten members. 

“Nova Scotia, five members. 

“ New Brunswick, five members. 

“ Newfoundland, three members. 

“ Prince Edward’s Island, two members. 

“ Total twenty-five. The members to sit and 
vote in each and every Parliament on all ques- 
tions whatever, save those of faration and 
grants of money from the Imperial Treasury. 
This reservation is necessary, as the Colonial 
part of the Kingdom will not be called upon to 
participate in the payment of English taxes, 
which will continue to be levied as at present. 
Ireland, now an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, is often exempted from the pressure 
of English taxes, and similar exception could 
be observed in respect to the Canadian portion 
of such United Kingdom. The Colonies wou!d 
continue to pay their own texes for the support 
of their own local Government; and all laws 
enacted by the local Parliament would be made 
valid by the assent of the Lieutenant Governor, 
or be reserved for the decision of the Crown as 
at present. Laws affecting the entire Empire 
would continue to be enacted by the Imperial 
Parliament, when the members of different 
Colonies would have the right of speaking and 
voting in them. 

“Tt would be generous, and no less wise ard 
judicious, to permit the Colonial members to 
speak and vote on all questions, save these cf 


money and taxation, as it would toud oy vsoute 
a@ general interest in the affairs of the Empire, 
and make more perfect a national Federacy.” 

England may be forced to adopt some such 
plan eventually, but we surmise that obstacles 
will be found in the way of its success. Time 
will probably weaken the ties which bind ber 
transatlantic Colonies to England, and certain- 
ly their geographical position is against any 
final and permanent union between the two 
countries. The Anglo Saxon admits the prob- 
ability that India will in time become inde- 
pendent. Why then not Canada, with three 
thousand miles of Atlantic foam between her 
and the parent country ? 


——_- = ——— 


THE SUMNER ASSAULT. 


A writer in the New York Examiner, a re- 
ligious journal, gives some very interesting 
reminiscences of the late Secretary of State. We 
extract the following paragraph, which gives 
Mr. Marcy’s views of the shameful assault upon 
Senator Sumner, and incidentally states the 
opinion of that shrewd statesman upon another 
matter : 

“Two weels before he died, Gov. Marcy had 
attended the Second Baptist church in Roches- 
ter, and had listened to the preaching of Rev. 
George Dana Boardman. He was greatly in- 
terested in the sermon, and was strikingly im- 
pressed by the preacher himself. From the 
sermon and the preacher our conversation 
turned to the occasion of Mr. Boardman’s leav- 
ing South Carolina, and to the assault of Mr. 
Brooks upon Mr. Sumner. ‘ You can tell me 
nothing,’ said he, ‘of the sensitiveness of 
Southern gentlemen on that subject. But,’ he 
added, ‘1 do not hesitate to give them my 
views in full.’ Alluding to an interview with 
one of them, who justified the assault, he 
paused—stopped—(we were walking in the 
street,) and turning fu!l towards me, he said, 
with emphasis, ‘I told him that if another man 
was a blackguard, it gave me no right to be a 
bully. You say that Mr. Sumner’s speech was 
a studied, elaborate insult. I don’t know 
about that. But I tell you that all the scenes 
in Kansas will not so much disgrace us among 
the Governments and people of Europe as this 
assault in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States. 

“Tt will be accounted, and justly, an invasion 
of the freedom of debate. And I tell you, fur- 
ther, that I would be glad to be let off with the 
loss of two hundred thousand votes in the next 
election, in consequence of this affair. And,’ 
continued the Governor, ‘I was right. The 
State Department brought me the journals of 
all Europe. We were more digraced by this 
transaction than by the troubles in Kansas ; 
and, as for the election, nothing saved us but 
the opposing candidate. Once I thought the 
election lost, as it was; and if Judge McLean 
had been the candidate, it would have been 
lost irreparably.” 

The same writer gives Mr. Marcy’s opinion 
upon still another matter in the following 
words : 

“The Governor did not regard the Kaneas 
troubles as settled. Governor Walker had then 
just reached Kansas, and published his prom- 
ises of the sacredness of the doctrine cf equat- 
ter sovereignty. He expressed himself in the 
strongest terms as without confidence in Gov. 
Walker’s pacification. The event has justified 
his apprehensions, and the grounds on which 
they rested.” 





Tue Maine Exection.—The election in the 
State of Maine, it is judged, will be one of ex- 
citing interest, and will be enthusiastically 
contested both by Republicans and Democrats. 
It is near at hand, and in a few days more we 
shall have heard the result. The Temperance 
question does not enter into the canvass as a 
direct issue. The Dred Scott decision will in- 
directly be pronounced upon, as the Supreme 
Court of the State has delivered a decision in 
direct contrariety with the late decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. There need be 
no doubt ag to the result of the election, if the 
friends of Freedom will only get out all their 
forces. Their opponents seem to be the most 
active at present, butwe hops that the election 





will prove that we are mistaken, 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The Administration has seen fit to send the 
President's reply to Professor Silliman and 
othere, in reference to the Kansas question, by 
telegraph, to the leading journals, The fault 
we have to fi:d with the reply is, that its state- 
ments are incorrect. The Free State people of 
Kansas are represented as in rebellion against 
the General Government, and unwilling to ac- 
cept the bellot-box as a settlement of difficul- 
ties. This is a sad mistake, All that the Free 
State men ask is a fair opportunity to vote. 
Why does not Mr. Buchanan give them this 
chance, instead of stating that they will not ac- 
cept it? ped 

The Intelligencer is strongly opposed to the 
elective judiciary system, aud has been writing 
earnestly against it during the past week. 


The Star of this city has the following pleas- 
ant item of news: 

“From information that has accumulated 
upon ua, direct from Kansas, within the last two 
or three weeks, we have every reason to fear 
that the Law and Order party of the Territory 
may be defeated in the electior of a Delegate 
in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, soon to come off.” 

Our fears are just the reverse. 





The New York Enquirer says, in reference 
to the Spanish-American question— 

“ The last news from Madrid is not favorable 
to a settlement of the difficulties between Spain 
and Mexico. But it is hardly possible that the 
dispute can proceed to the length of a war. 
Spain is in no condition to attack Mexico; and 
if she were, could not hope to re-conquer the 
country. She could wage hostilities in no other 
way than by an invasion; and it is a fact which 
no Spanish statesman can ouerlook, that the 
occupation of any part of the soil of Mexico by 
a Spanish army would be the signal of active 
interference by the United States. The latest 
intelligence from Mexico clearly shows that 
Government and people both look with confi- 
dence to this country for aid, even in anticipa- 
tion of hostilities, and they are willing to as- 
sign to this Republic important privileges, and 
even a further slice of national territory, for a 
present supply of cash.” 

The Administration unquestionably is watch- 
ing this matter closely. If Spain is so foolish 
as to make war upon Mexico, this Government 
will contrive to have a hand in it before it is 
over with, and secure Cuba, unless Huropean 
Powers interfere. 


We clip the following items respecting the 
new Tariff and the Treasury Extension from 
an exchange: 

“ Notwithstanding the great importat’ons, 
and the admission to entry during the month 
of July of vast amounts of merchandise accu- 
mulated in the public stores during the pre- 
vious quarter, the receipts of revenue are not 
in excess of the average, and the surplus is 
gradually diminishing. There is no necessity 
of devising new methods of depleting the 
Treasury. The tariff will produce not over 
$60,000,000 during the current year, and all 
other receipts will not exceed $8,000,000. The 
expenditures, under all heads, are very heavy, 
particularly so for the eupport of the army and 
the naval establishments. Both military arms 
are declared pets of the Administration. They 
will absorb enormou3 sums. The public debt 
is now reduced to $30,0°0,000, and it will be 
difficult to get in more than five or six millions 
during the year; but what is saved under that 
head will be expended in Indian wars, public 
buildings, &c. 

“ Very few people have an idea of the extent 
to which the passion for magnificent public 
structures is carried here. The Treasury ex- 
tension, which was begun with a moderate ap- 
propriation of $300,000, has already swallowed 
$700,000, and will require at least $1,500,000 
in addition, to comptete it. The principal di- 
mensions of this building are 466 feet of length 
on the east and west fronts, with porticoes and 
steps at the north and south ends, extending 
114 feet further, making a total length of 580 


feet. The breadth of the edifice will be about 
SUU Teet, And 113 Neignt tour stories. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has, on ap- 
peal, recently approved the action of the Col- 
lector of the port of Philadelphia, who charged 
a duty of 15 per cent. on “ chlorate of potash” 
and “ gal acetosella.” 

The Secretary has also decided that the col- 
lectors of Boston and New York properly as- 
sessed a duty of 19 per cent. on “refined bo- 
rax;” and that the latter properly charged a 
duty of 24 per cent. on “ filberts,” and 4 per 
cent. on “sumac,” 


The resignation of Judge Curtis, of the Su- 
preme Court, is generally felt to be a matter of 
deep regret. A Boston correspondent of the 
N. Y. Evening Post says, in allusion to a ru- 
mor that Judge Curtis is to fill the office of 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts : 

“Tf the occasion, however, of Judge Curiis’s 
resignation be the real one which is alleged, 
viz: that the salary was not large enough, I do 
not see how his condition would be improved 
by entering upon the Chief Justiceship of Mas- 
sachusetts, the salary of which is fifteen hun- 
dred dollars less than that which he is now re- 
ceiving. - It would do much, however, to con- 
sole Massachusetts for an irreparable loss, if 
Judge Curtis were to succeed Judge Shaw. 

“Tt is said, however, that Judge Curtis has 
no other intention than that of entering at once 
upon the practice of his profession.” 

It is rumored that Secretary Toucey will be 
appointed to fill the vacant seat upon the Su- 
preme bench. 


It is evident, from the army orders issued, 
that the Utah expedition is reduced to an es- 
cort for the civil officers who go out to Salt 
Lake. 


The Spanish Legation here feel certain that 
there is no danger of a war between Spain and 
Mexico. 


On the 31st ult., there were in the Treasury 
$19,683,121; increase, $395,564. Receipts 
during the week, $1,740,564, of which $640,000 
are from lands. Drafts paid, $2,033,846 ; is- 
sued, $1,344,666. The increace is from sales 
of the Delaware Trust lands, in Kansas. The 
decrease is in the customs. 


The War Department has received a report 
from the superinterdent of the expedition to 
construct the wagon road from Fort Defiance, 
dated El Paso, July 24. Mr. Beale writesin glow- 
ing terms of the success of the camel experi 
ment. The War Department furnished him 
with some of those animals (only three of which 
were males) to be used as beasts of burden— 
he loaded them with 700 pounds each of prov- 
ender for the mules. They bore the journey 
across the plains, eating little but bushes, pre- 
ferring to browse on them to grazing on the 
best grass—far better than the mules of the 
expedition. 


Commodore Stephen Cassin died in George- 
town on Saturday last, aged upwards of seven- 
ty years. He entered the naval gervice in 
1800, and was on the retired list at the time of 
his death. He commanded the Ticonderoga, 
under Commodore McDonough, on Lake Cham- 
plain, in 1814, and served under Perry at the 
naval battle on Lake Erie, where he distin- 
guished himself and was promoted. He was 
a terror to the pirates who infested the Atlantic 
ocean, and on the 28th and 29th of September, 
1822, he captured five piratical vessels. 





Mrs. General Gaines, whose suits for the re- 
covery of her father’s property have occupied so 
large a share of public attention, visited Phila- 
delphia on Friday last, and instituted inquiries 
to obtain some facts relative to the time of the 
death of her grandmother Clark, who long lived 
in Germantown, and whose remains now lie in 
the lower cemetery of that place. She says she 
has been in court twenty-three years—has com- 
pletely gained her cause, and all she has got to 
do to obtain possession of her father’s proper 
ty, is simply to institute suits of ejectment, 
which will be done unless a satisfactory com- 
promise is effected. Mrs. Gaines is said to look 





well, and is still young and energetic, 


| Ghe Aehieln, _ 


Moss Side. By Marion Harland, author of “Ajone» 
and “ The Hidden Path.” New York: Derby & Jack. 
son, 





The name of the writer of this new story ig 
enough to call the attention cf the reading pub. 
lic to “ Moss Side.” The author of * Alone”? 
is sure of a wide circle of readers. 

We are happy that the present story ia a de. 
cided improvement upon its predecesgors. Itg 
language is more carefully chosen, the story ig 
developed in a more ertistic style, and there 
is less passion, less exaggeration, than jg 
“ Alone” and “The Hidden Path.” Bat “Mogg 
Side” has its blemishes. What novel has noi? 
In passages it is too extravagant in its lan 
guagé, and uses too freély the cant expresziong 
of the transcendeutal school of writers, Ye, 
contradictory as it may seem, we like the story 
principally for its simplicity, its life-like pep, 
ceptions of homely scenes. The greater par, 
of the book is written in a simple, transparant 
style; it is only occasionally that tho authorasg 
permits herself to imitate the frenzied gchoo| 
which deals always in paroxysms. 

The scenes of home-life in Virvinia are ¢,. 
quisitely pictured. Nature is represented tg 
the very life; and “ Moss Side” will lon 
in the memory of the readers of the book 
delightful home in the wild parts of Vj 
The characters in the story are we mn, 
all distinctly sketched, with perhaps one or typ 
exceptions. In Louise we see how advocates 
of woman’s rights are made, according to Miss 
Harland’s notions, but we can har?ly beliega 
in the reality of ker carly character. The father 
of Grace Leigh is in most reapects a delirht(yl 
old man, a kind, indulgent father. Bat hig 
conduct towards Grace is indefensible and yn. 
natural. For a father to separat , 
hearts, without giving them a solitary renaca 
for it, is simply monstrous, and the explanation 
afterwards given for his course is by no mogng 
sufficient to clear his character from the charg 
of cruelty. 

Grace Leigh is held up to us as the heroine 
ofthe book. She is a woman perfected by suf. 
fering. We are to admire her devotion to her 
father. It strikes us that the world aff 
a thousand instances of nobler heroism thay 
this. Think of the wnavoidable sulfering jy 
this world. Grace Leigh loved Herhert Wrnne, 
and he was wortby of her love, and she avcopt 
edit. Yet, at this stage of affzirs, Grace's 
ther peremptorily forbids the marrieve, and 
will give no reason for his conduct, simply gay. 
ing that he cannot give a reason. And Grace, 
against the advice of brother and lover. cheys 
her father. It is clear to us, that her dui, 1 
to wait, and try to peranade her father into ac. 
quiescence ; and after she had arrived to years 
of maturity, to insist upon a reasor, or become 
the wife of the man who loved her. To do 
otherwise was not heroism, but treating her 
lover with cruelty. What shall we t 
Sather who pursues such a course towards a 
Joving, dutiful child? There can be no excuse 
for him. And the excuse which is afierwurdg 
given for Mr. Leigh in the book, only ill 
his selfishness, or at least his mistaken no- 
tions of right. He alone knows that Herbert 
Wynne’s father was, years 3g0, his mortal eng 
my, the seducer of his cister, and finally, az he 
supposed, fell in a duel with himseif. What 
excuse does this afford for breaking the heart 
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of his daughter, and blighting the happiness of 
the son of his old enemy? None at all, 

In the earlier novels of Miss Harland, she 
incidentally ridicules antislavery people, and 
admires the institution of Siavery. There is 


little of this in Moss Side. She spesks is 


of horror of these who would geparate ‘: 
WIR Wie L0tuAmeview Mrnyetrery which ; aists 


this book, endorse that sentiment? Does not 
Miss Harland, native and residen: of Virginia 
know that unless slaves could be so/d, i] 
stitution would not be popular ia the South, 
especially in her own State? Does she not 
know that the best families of Virginia are in 
the habit of selling slaves ? 












In conclusion, we advise cur readers to get 
“ Moss Side.” It is one of the best stories of 
the year, full of interest, and is worthy of great 
popularity. It is in every page upon the side 


of Christianity and good morals, and may sale- 
ly be introduced into the family library. 


The Edinburgh Review. ‘New York: Leonard Scot & 

Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C 

The July number of this able quarterly is 
received. It contains several interesting orti- 
cles, and two or three of great ability. The 
article entitled “The License of Modern Nov- 
elists,” will excite general attention. It isa 
severe attack upon Mr. Dickens and Mr. Reade. 
The attack upon the former gentleman is 4 
failure, as his reply, which we published as & 
literary curiosity, shows. If novelists cannot 
hold up the misdoings of men in power to con- 
demnatiou, through the medium of fictitious 
characters, who may they describe, what circles 
invade ? 

An article upon Electrical Science, and an- 
other upon Goethe’s Character, are the best in 
this number of the Review, 

Dr. Marshall Hall, F. R.3., the well-kuown 
English physician, died at Briyhton on the 11th 
of August. The deceased was sne of the most 
eminent members of the medial] profession, 
widely known as a lecturer, suthoi and gentle- 
man of high scientific attainments. He visited 
this country, accompanied _by his gon, in 
1853-'54, and was received with much -onsider- 
ation in all parts of the Union. In Boson, he 
met with a very cordial welcome from our jhysi- 
cians, surgeons, and men of science. He pase] 
fifteen months in this country. Upon his retort 
to England, he published a volume ents 
“The Two-fold Slavery of the United Sis “ 
with a Project of Self-Emancipation. 
work was not reprinted in this couutry,, but 
hundreds of copies have been imported from 
London, and sold to professional men a0 A gee 
tlemen of culture. The work is an honor ' 
the author’s head and heart. In alluding © 
the cruelties and indignities of S!avery, be gem 
erally avoids all exasperating details. 4 
ding to the punishment of the “ paddle, r 
once saw inflicted on a slave, he said: “ Bae 
stroke induced such a yell, and such 4 aig 
of the muscles, as I never beheld before, oa 
though a physiologist.” He adds: “I felt = 
dignant that one man should have the we 
and the heart so to treat another, and I -— 
feel this to the last day of my lif.” Amov 
the latest publications of Dz. Hall may ” 
named, “ The Croonian Lectures, delivered 4° 
the Royal College of Physicians in Hyp art 
and 1852, on the Spinal System,” and Hy — 
ogy in the Clinical Ward and the Sick Room, 
for the Medical Student.” 
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The Boston Courier confirms the rumor? that 


Judge Curtis has resigned his seat on the “ 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. © 3 
has been led to take this step from reas ius 
growing out of his private affaire. Judge Com 
tis received his appointment from Presi - 
Fillmore in 1851, at the special instance, a 
said, of Daniel Webster, who had the higne, 
opinion of his abilities. His circuit embraces 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, oon 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, and his erent 
will doubtless be selected by President Buc aA 
an from the members of the bar in one 0! _ 
States. Mr. Toucey, the Secretary © . 
Navy, is already named to succeed him. : 
will be remembered that Judge Curtis was ¢ ; 
of the Judges who dissented trom the — 
of the Supreme Court in the famous Dred S¢ 
“The Washington States says the resigng 
of Judge Curtis has been received by the f¢ 
ident. 7 
Just as the steamer Arabia was about to = 
on Wednesday, Mr. P. T. Barnum, who “ 
taken passage for Liverpool, was arrested ° 
“ Jerome clock note,” held, as he 837% 











broker, who shaved it at about half its face 4 
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